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STORY PARADE is sponsored by the ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILD- 
HOOD, INc. This is a membership group whose purpose is to foster appre- 
ciation of the arts among children through distribution of good literature, 
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performances and by such other methods as may seem good to its council 
and members. The aims also include the encouragement of expression in 
the arts among children. The Association desires to cooperate with other 
groups having similar objectives. Parents, librarians and teachers who have 
already found Story PARADE effective, and are interested in future plans, 
are invited to write for further information to THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTs IN CHILDHOOD, INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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CORN IN THE SHOCKS 


Corn-shock teepees 
Dry rattling sound 

Trees all scalped 
Leaves on the ground 

Stealthy approach of winter’s cold 

The year grown gaunt and sere and old— 
Indians must be around. 

—KATHARINE ELLis BARRETT 








FIDDLE AWAY 
By May Justus 
Illustrated by Howard Simon 


To my Wing Wong Waddle, to my Jackstraw Saddle, 
To my John far faddle, to my long way home! 


U p tue hollow drifted the chorus of an old mountain ballad, 
The Swapping Song, which was Joe John’s favorite fiddle 
tune. Merry words, and a merry tune when played on his old 
red fiddle, but somehow they sounded rather doleful now, or 
so thought Honey Jane. The far-away, mournful music 
made her think of Old Heck’s woeful howling whenever the 
family went away and left him tied at home. 

Honey Jane was sitting on the top kitchen step, busy at 
quilt piecing, but her thoughts were not upon her work. They 
were skipping down the trail to meet Joe John. She had 
wanted very much to go along with him that morning when 
he went down to Uncle Billy Martin’s to learn a new fiddle 
tune. But Granny McCreary thought it unseemly for a girl 
to go gallivanting around like that, and so Honey Jane was 
at home piecing little squares of cloth and three cornered 
ones together to make a quilt called “World Without End.” 

“It’s a very good name,” she thought, “for I'll never get to 
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the end of it!” She had started it last November. Winter 
had come and passed away. Now it was spring. School had 
been out for two weeks. Miss Jessie was back in Boston. 
Honey Jane missed her. She missed her schoolmates, too, and 
all the school fun. It was rather lonely at home these days, 
with Father away circuit riding, and Mother visiting Grand- 
mother Miller who had been sick that spring. If it had not 
been for her Cousin Joe John and his old red fiddle the lone- 
liness would have been harder to bear. Honey Jane was fond 
of Joe John. He was almost like a brother, and was good to 
her in a number of ways. He divided his treasures with her 
—nuts, persimmons, sweet sorghum cane—whatever he hap- 
pened to have. He taught her a lot of things, too, tricks that 





a boy finds easy enough and that hardly any girl cando. From 
Joe John she learned how to whistle in her hands, how to 
shinny up a smooth tree, to throw straight, to turn a back flip, 
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and many other interesting things. He had even tried to teach 
her to play a tune on his fiddle, but so far she had not been 
able to learn. 

Joe John had gone down to Uncle Billy Martin’s to learn a 
tune called The Cackling Hen. Joe John tracked down a 
tune as eagerly as Old Heck followed the scent of a rabbit. 
His fiddle was a magic trap, and once it had caught a tune it 
was Joe John’s forever more. He never lost a note of it or had 
to learn it over. 

By the sound of the song Honey Jane decided that Joe John 
had crossed the footlog and had stopped to get him a drink 
at Mulberry Spring. 

“Joe John’s getting back home,” she called through the 
door to Granny McCreary. 

‘High time he was,” the old woman replied. ‘The water 
piggin is empty, and I need some this very minute to put in 
those shucky beans.” Shucky beans are green beans dried in 
the hull, and it takes a long time to cook them. 

Honey Jane had a thought. “Let me go after water,” she 
said. “If I meet Joe John he can carry it back.” She took the 
water piggin and the big gourd dipper and hurried down the 
path. She had run away from “World Without End” for a 
little while at least. 

It was early in May. All over the mountain the redbud 
and dogwood trees made pink and white bouquets. Honey 
Jane spread her arms wide as if she would gather to her all the 
beauty before her eyes. And oh, the sweet smell of spring! 
The fragrance of furrows freshly turned, the sharp tang of 
brush pile fires, and the cool, clean breath of sassafras and 
pine. Honey Jane felt and loved all of this without thinking 
much about it, just as she loved to feel the sun on her face and 
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the wind blowing through her hair. 
Then, just below her on the trail, she suddenly caught sight 
of something which made her forget everything else. Joe 





John was sitting by atree. At his feet lay his fiddle—broken. 
Joe John explained the accident. He had slipped in cross- 
ing the footlog, and the fiddle was dashed upon the rocks. 
“I wish I’d ’a’ been barefooted,” he lamented sadly to Honey 
Jane. “These shoe soles are rubbed slick from tramping on 
pine needles.” 


Honey Jane wanted to comfort him, but Joe John refused 
consolation. 


“Now I can’t go to the fiddling match at Uncle Billy Mar- 
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tin’s, next Saturday night,” Joe John groaned as if he had a 
misery within him. “The County Judge is going to be there, 
and he’s going to give ten dollars to the one who can play the 
most fiddle tunes. I know twenty-seven!” And poor Joe 
John groaned again. 

Honey Jane tried to think of something which she could 
say to comfort him, but words seemed to have failed her. 

That afternoon the mail wagon brought a letter from 
Mother, and to it was pinned a little pink slip, a check for five 
dollars, a birthday present to Honey Jane from Grandmother 
Miller. ‘You must buy yourself a new dress,” Mother wrote, 
“something pretty and stylish. You will have to pick it out 
of the catalogue, for I have no time for sewing, and I can’t 
come home for several weeks—till Grandmother is much 
better.” 

Grandmother Miller lived in Millerville on the other side 
of Thunder Mountain, and she understood little about 
mountain folk. Father, though a Circuit Rider, belonged to 
the “wild McCreary” clan and so, of course, did Honey Jane 
his daughter. Grandmother Miller couldn’t help that. But 
she wanted Honey Jane to be a lady. To this end she sent her 
pretty things to wear and occasional gifts of money, and in- 
vited her to visit in the big white house for a month or so 
during the summer. 

Honey Jane appreciated all these favors and enjoyed them. 
She liked pretty clothes, and so did Mother. 

“Brown gingham and gray wear best,” was Granny Mc- 
Creary’s opinion. 

“Blue and pink are prettier, though,” Mother always an- 
swered. 


Honey Jane was thrilled with the privilege given her in 
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Mother’s letter. She was going to be allowed to choose her 
own dress! As soon as supper was over she took the big cata- 
logue from a shelf and sat down to feast her eyes on its pic- 
tured pages and make her own selection. She was all alone. 
Joe John and Heck had slipped off somewhere together, and 
Granny McCreary by the kitchen hearth was puffing at a pipe 
of strong mixture made up of various powerful herbs calcu- 
lated to cure neuralgia. 

It was not hard to pick a pretty dress. Oh, no. The only 
difficulty was to decide on the one to be hers. There were so 
many styles and colors. Finally she found a pink crepe with 
a ruffle of lace for the collar. 

“Pink is your color,” Mother always said. She would order 
this dress and have the letter ready to mail when the mail 
wagon came by next morning. 

She turned through the catalogue to find an order blank. 
There were always one or two extra, for the company sent 
back a new one every time that they filled an order. Yes, 
here was one—an envelope, too. Then Honey Jane sat staring: 


VIOLINS—$4.98—-AND UP. 


She looked on, as if fascinated by a sudden spell. A little 
later she closed the catalogue gently and put it back in its 
place on the shelf. Joe John and Heck were returning. 

The next few days passed quickly enough. Joe John went 
about like a shadow, doing whatever work was his to do and 
speaking hardly ever. Granny McCreary who had always 
complained that he wasted time with his fiddle now felt a true 
compassion for him. She said he was looking doncie and 
needed dosing up a bit, but the medicine that she gave him 
was mostly spicy sassafras tea and liberally sweetened. 
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Father, coming home after dark one day, asked as he entered 
the doorway, ““What are you all so quiet about?” He had 
listened for Joe John’s fiddle all the way down Thunder 
Mountain Trail. Honey Jane told about the broken fiddle. 

“I’m sorry to hear about that,” Father said. Father was an 
understanding person. He could fiddle a few merry tunes 
himself, and he liked to sing the old ballads. Some of the 
mountain preachers round about were against such worldly 
music and called a fiddle the Devil’s instrument, but Father 
had different notions. 

Honey Jane wanted all at once to share her secret with 
Father, and as soon as she had him alone that night she told 
him all about it. 

““Won’t Joe John be tickled!” she said in an excited whisper. 
“And, oh, Father, let’s ask the Lord to please let that fiddle 
come tomorrow!” 

And the fiddle came, in time for the fiddling match at 
Uncle Billy Martin’s. 

The night was so mild and pleasant that the fiddling match 
was held outdoors. The fiddlers all sat in the dogtrot, the 
open porch built between two cabin rooms. Here were also 
a few early comers and honored guests, but most of the crowd 
lounged in the big yard about the cabin. 

Honey Jane, sitting very comfortably on an upturned 
wooden washtub was keeping up with the fiddle tunes by 
counting them on her fingers. 

“*Joe John’s already three ahead with The Swapping Song,” 
she whispered to her father who was sitting on her right side. 
On the other side were Uncle Billy Martin and the County 
Judge, both keeping time to the music—thump!—thump! 
with their big boots. 
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When I wasa lit-tle boy I lived by my - self 





— 
All the bread and cheeseI got I kept up-on a _ shelf 


CHORUS 





To my Wing Wong wad-dle, tomy Jack-straw saddle 





To my John far fad-dle, to my long way home 


Joe John was singing his last piece. Honey Jane had per- 
suaded him to do it, though he hadn’t liked the idea very much. 

“I’m afraid I’ll forget,” he had told her. “There are thir- 
teen verses to The Swapping Song. 

But Honey Jane had insisted and had helped him get it all 
straight in his head, singing it over and over with him before 
they left home. Now Joe John was having no trouble. 


The rats and the mice they led me such a life 
I had to go to London to get me a wife. 


The creeks were so wide and the lanes were so narrow 
I had to bring her home in an old wheelbarrow. 
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My foot it slipped and I got me a fall, 
And down came my wheelbarrow, wife and all. 


I swapped my wheelbarrow and got me a horse 
And then I rode from cross to cross. 


I swapped my horse and got me a mule 
And then I rode like a plumb-blank fool. 


I swapped my mule and got me a cow 
And in that trade I just learned how. 


I swapped my cow and got me a calf 
And in that trade I just lost half. 


I swapped my calf and got me a sheep 
And then I rode till I went to sleep. 


I swapped my sheep and got me a hen— 
Oh, what a pretty thing I had then! 


I swapped my hen and got me a rat, 
I set it on a haystack beside a cat. 


I swapped my rat and got me a mole— 
And the silly thing ran into a hole! 


The song and the fiddle tune came to an end. Everybody 
began clapping and stamping their feet. Honey Jane clapped 
and Father clapped. Uncle Billy Martin pounded the floor 
with his walking stick. And then the Judge made a fine- 
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sounding speech about Joe John’s playing, and gave him the 
money prize. Although he was only a boy he knew more 
fiddle tunes than any other fiddler on Thunder Mountain. 

Honey Jane was proud and happy. She felt like any good 
fairy who has helped to make somebody’s dream come true. 
It’s a perfectly beautiful feeling. 
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A DOG NAMED SPIKE 


By Jack O’BRIEN 
Illustrated by W. Langdon Kihn 


"Tus is the story of an Eskimo sledge dog named Spike. He 
is the bravest, finest dog I have ever known and in saying that 
I am not unmindful of many other fine Huskies I have seen 
and handled. Spike won his fame in the Antarctic, serving 
men who explore “round the Pole.” To this very day he is 
spoken of whenever adventurers meet and set pipes glowing 
cozily while they talk over the glorious days that are past. But 
first let me give you a picture of the land where Spike and his 
fellows struggled gallantly for their masters. It’s the strang- 
est, most dreary spot on the whole globe. 

On an early December morning a wet, heavy fog rose up 
from the Antarctic sea while the air sparkled with frost par- 
ticles. Two small ships moved cautiously through the slush 
ice as though feeling their way among hidden dangers. And 
danger there was, too, for here was the home of the giant 
icebergs. These boats carried the men and supplies of the 
Byrd South Polar Expedition and every one of us on board 
stood tense and eager, straining for the first glimpse of the 
land toward which we had been steaming for many weary 
months. 

Suddenly a slight breeze sprang up. Its coming seemed to 
increase the feeling of tenseness aboard ship. Then came the 
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signals which sent all hands into action. 

“Clang—clang-clang.” Almost simultaneously the bells 
in each engine room rang out, signals to stop, then go slow 
astern. The captains were taking no chances. The breeze, 
mild and gentle though it was, might easily send a great berg 
swirling out of the fog and hurl us crashing to the bottom. 
Now the mists began to weave and spin before the wind, twist- 
ing like tattered streamers of silk. In only a few minutes the 
fog lifted entirely and there before us, not more than a mile 
distant, stretched the Antarctic continent. 

There wasn’t a man on board, from Admiral Byrd down to 
the youngest deck hand, who had not spent hours reading all 
about the Antarctic. Every story, every picture, every ex- 
ploration account ever recorded had been studied until we 
knew them all by heart. We imagined that when at last we 
saw the great icy wastes which surround the South Pole, we 
could then say proudly, “I remember that section. Amundsen 
described it just so,” or, maybe, “Captain Scott and Sir Ernest 
Shackelton wrote that the Antarctic looked just as we are 
seeing it now.” But somehow it didn’t exactly work out like 
that. Somehow it was different, different in that it was far 
more wonderful than any pen could describe. 

I think it was the bigness of it all that gripped us most 
forcefully. No matter in which direction we looked, to the 
east or west or straight ahead, the huge expanse seemed never 
toend. Just a vast blue-white block of ice across which small 
spirals of powdery snow spun like tiny water spouts. At some 
points, the ice sloped down to the water’s edge. Again it 
towered upward, fifty, a hundred, two hundred feet straight 


into the chilly air, a sheer cliff rising out of the depths of 
the ocean. 
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And the silence! There before us stretched four and a half 
million square miles of continent upon which not a blade of 
grass grew to rustle gently in the wind, nor a tree through 
whose leaves a breeze might sigh at sundown; not the sem- 
blance of an animal to pad swiftly along forest trails nor a bird 
to call in fright or sing in happiness. Four and a half million 
square miles, larger than the United States and Mexico com- 
bined, yet enveloped in a silence that made the creak of ship 
rigging echo noisily across the sunlit waters. This size and 
silence made us hesitate to penetrate the strange land. But as 
we edged up to the great ice shelf the first spell of its vastness 
began to vanish. We had work to do. 

The weather was fair with the temperature at about ten 
degrees above zero and a twenty-four hour sun. This con- 
stant daylight we knew would stay with us about three months 
more. Then darkness would settle down and all thought of 
outdoor work must be abandoned. We had to hurry if we 
were to unload our gear and send the ships back north, for 
to winter in the Antarctic waters meant disaster. When the 
sea froze the grip of the ice would crush the ships like wooden 
match boxes. 

The ships moved carefully, one before the other, as they 
came alongside the ice at a point where it rose about ten feet 
above the level of the sea. Men quickly leaped ashore and 
long heavy hawsers were run out. These big lines, with hooks 
attached to the ends of them called “‘ice-anchors,” were driven 
deep into the snow to secure the boats during unloading. The 
anchoring attended to, fore and aft, Admiral Byrd called out 
a final warning before all hands went over the side. 

“Move away quickly from the edge of the ice,” was his 
order. “Remember you’re on nothing but an ice shelf that 
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breaks off as the tide wears it thin beneath the sea surface.” 
Then he and three companions went over the side and struck 
out inland on skiis; on their backs were packs holding food, 
tents and a small radio set. They were the advance party 
searching for a favorable place to establish our camp. 

The dogs were no less eager to get ashore than the men. For 
more than a month they had been cooped up in narrow ken- 
nels on deck and they were wild for exercise. Round and 
round in great circles they raced as though suddenly gone 
mad. It was a sight to see, those hundred and twenty-five 
open mouthed Huskies tearing up the snow in every direction. 

Spike led a group of about fifteen, running ahead of them 
like a four-legged engine pulling a train of four-legged cars. 
When he turned they would turn, when he rolled over they 
would roll, and occasionally he upset the whole pack by drop- 
ping suddenly as they raced at top speed. The result was a 
tangled squirming mass of yelping happy dogs who were 
enjoying the mix-up as much as the men who stood watching 
it. There was no thought of hard feeling or ugly slashing with 
sharp fangs that day. 

In physical make-up as well as temperament, Spike stood 
out above the other dogs. First there were his paws, as big 
as the palm of a man’s hand, well matted with fur as protec- 
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tion against the cold surface of the snow. His legs were as big 
as a man’s wrist and his chest broad and powerful, the sort of 
frame that is developed only after long hours in the harness, 
pulling heavy loads. His fur was soft and silky, gray as the 
morning mist and his big plume tail arched proudly over his 
back. 

His head wasa picture. The tiny pointed ears stood upright 
like little tents. His eyes were grave and tender, yet twinkled 
with mischief. And when he stood looking at you with his 
mouth open you were sure he was laughing. At times he’d 
push coaxingly against us, or rear up on his hind legs and slap 
us on the chest with his big paws, pleading fora romp. The 
weight of him would nearly knock us off balance. 
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But he could be gentle too. Every little Husky pup later 
born in the Antarctic became Spike’s special charge. He'd 
take a whole bunch of the fat staggering little fellows in his 
care, watching over them as alertly as their own mothers, 
lying for hours on his side as they tugged at his ears and tail or 
sprawled and tumbled down his sleek sides. 

Word came at last from the Admiral. He had found a 
suitable camping place and the radio man came out of his 
shack with a message addressed to Larry Gould, our second in 
command, telling where the site was. Larry read the message 
then turned and said: 

“Unload. I'll lead on into camp and mark the trail.” Ac- 
tion began at once. The long sledges were run out, and Spike 
and the other Huskies strapped into their places by the 
drivers while other men lashed on the loads. 

In a never ending stream the supplies came over the side of 
the ships, tons and tons of them. The camp was fifteen miles 
in on the continent and that meant a lot of work for the dogs 
because forty-two men were to stay in this desolate place for 
two, or perhaps three, years. 

We loaded cases containing food of every description, 
clothing, houses, tents, stoves and fuel, besides airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, tractors, and the many spare parts for these machines, 
radio gear, gasoline and oil. There were fifteen hundred tons 
of gear in all, and every pound of it was hauled across those 
long, difficult miles by the dogs, proving once again that no 
polar expedition can exist without the Husky dogs. 

At last everything had been moved back to the camp site 
and the ships were ready to sail north for the winter. As we 
stood watching them go, gilded in frost and slipping into the 
fog like ghost ships, we had a distinct feeling of loneliness. 
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Then it was that we truly realized how isolated we were. 

The long winter period of cold and complete darkness was 
rushing on. When it came, all work out-of-doors would have 
to be suspended for months so we drove ourselves to hurry. 
Deep pits were dug in the snow and the house, made in sec- 
tions, was lowered and bolted together. Over these cozy 
rooms we heaped snow to protect the walls from the terrific 
wind blasts which were to come. The airplanes, too, were 
secured beneath the snow in their hangars and fitted up with 
stoves to permit working during the Antarctic night. Nor 
were the dogs forgotten. Long tunnels were built for their 
kennels and when all was done they were comfortably settled 
for months of rest. 

Just as we thought our little camp was entirely happy and 
content, Spike fell desperately ill. We could not name his ail- 
ment exactly, but we all knew that the main trouble was that 
the poor dog had worked himself nearly to death. Splashing 
through icy waters, plowing into deep drifts and standing for 
hours in sharp winds while dripping wet, coupled with the fact 
that he had always done more pulling than any other two 
dogs, all these things were taking their price. 

For weeks and months Spike lay as though dead, his aching 
limbs quivering and jerking in pain. His fur began to fall 
out. The Admiral himself took Spike into his room trying 
to make him as comfortable as possible on a pile of blankets. 
Everyone was concerned about the dog and not a day passed 
that some of the men did not drop in to pat the fine head which 
would raise weakly whenever a footstep was heard. Through 
it all Spike never whimpered or complained. He would sim- 
ply look at us with those gentle eyes as though trying to tell us 
that he knew we were doing all we could for him. 
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The long period of darkness passed and in October daylight 
returned. The camp throbbed with activity for the time 
was approaching for Admiral Byrd’s flight to the South Pole, 
a total distance from camp and back of nearly eighteen hun- 
dred miles across uncharted wastes. A party of six men were 
to precede the Admiral by dog team, reporting back weather 
conditions and standing by ready to rush to the assistance of 
the flyers in case they were forced down. Spike, still too ill 
to travel, was left behind in camp. 

Now, traveling hundreds of miles by dog sledge in the Ant- 
arctic means that every bit of food and gear must be carried 
along. Once away from camp we were entirely dependent on 
the loads we carried, loads that weighed over sixteen hundred 
pounds, enough to keep men and dogs going for three months. 

It was a long grueling trip, but at last we stood by in the 
shadows of the big mountains far to the south and watched 
the plane thunder through the frosty air on its way to the 
Pole, and back. -Our job over, we started on the long trek 
back to Little America. 

Then the dogs began to play out. With the constant ham- 
mering of the trail day in and day out, they weakened rapidly. 
We helped as much as we could, strapping ropes across our 
shoulders and pulling with them but it wasn’t much aid. 
Storms swept down, forcing us to spend long hours huddled 
in our tents, our small supply of food dwindling with alarming 
speed. When we were able to travel, the dogs were so weak 
that if we dropped any extra burden on the sledges, however 
slight, they would stop and tumble into the snow from exhaus- 
tion. We battled on until about fifty miles from home where 
the situation became desperate. It did not look as though we 
could advance another mile. Something had to be done and 
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we knew what that “something” was to be. We dreaded the 
very thought of it, for it meant that we should be forced to 
shoot some of the dogs and use the meat to feed the rest. 

I shall never forget the day we made the decision. We sat, 
six blackened, tattered, weary men in a flapping tent which 
rattled noisily in the wind, drinking tea in an effort to drive 
the cold from our bones. 

Noone spoke. On the snow in the center of the group there 
lay a black, ugly looking revolver. At last we finished our tea 
and prepared to draw lots. The loser would have to pick up 
that gun and go out and kill some of the finest friends man 
ever had. We didn’t look at one another. We couldn’t, for 
each knew what was in the other’s heart. 

Then we heard a great yapping and barking from outside. 
That was strange, such a sudden display of energy. We looked 
at one another in wonder, but before any of us offered an 
explanation we saw the answer. 

A long pointed nose poked its way beneath the door flap 
of the tent. Then two brown eyes came into view and in 
another moment the whole wriggling squirming body of Spike 
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was in our midst, leaping on us as though his heart would break 
from the sheer joy of being with us again. 

He was thin and his fur had not yet grown back to its full 
thickness. But his spirit was there, the same wonderful spirit 
that had carried him through a winter of torture, the same 
fighting will which had led him out upon the trail in search 
of us, to offer us what aid he could. Afterwards, they told us 
at camp that on the first day he had been let out he streaked 
across the wastes toward the south, traveling as true as if the 
trail was only hours old instead of months. 
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I don’t say that some unknown sense deep within Spike 
had told him of our need. I do believe, however, that he knew 
his place was on the trail with us and the Huskies, that his job 
was in the harness and not lying idle around the camp now 
that he was able to stand. 

Larry Gould was in charge of our party and he made his 
decision quickly. 

“Throw everything off one sledge that we can possibly do 
without,” he ordered. “Double up on the teams and put 
Spike in the lead. We'll lick this thing yet and we won’t lose 
a single dog.” 

Off we went. Every step of that fifty-mile dash into Little 
America was made because of Spike. Out there in the lead, 
barking, lunging against the breast straps, snapping, pleading 
and whining as he moved tirelessly forward, Spike lifted the 
rest and practically carried them along until at last they caught 
his flaming spirit and pulled with the last ounce that was in 
their bodies. We made it in three days. 


NEWFOUNDLAND RIDDLES 


Collected by Ev1zaBETH B. GREENLEAF 


1. What has four legs and smokes a pipe? 

2. What are four brothers under one hat? 

3. When do you find six brothers running after each other 
and never catching up? 

4. I haven’t got it, and don’t want it, but if I did have it, 
I wouldn’t part with it for a thousand dollars. 


Answers on page 45 
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BEANSTALK JACK 


By Lois LENsKI 


Beanstalk Jack, back bent low, 

Hoe the beans down the row; 
Hoe your beans, hoe your beans 

Hoe your beans, boy, hoe, hoe, hoe! 


Speckled beans for ladders tall 
To reach up to the sky; 

Strong the stem to carry where 
True adventures lie. 


Scarlet beans for courage bold 
To face a giant’s might; 

Brave the heart and firm the tread 
To stand up for the right 


Yellow beans for harps of gold, 
A happy tune to play; 

Smiling face and open heart 
Along life’s merry way. 
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THE OAK TREE HOUSE 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 


Illustrated by Vera Bock 


Synopsis: In the days when the very young King, Edward the 
Sixth, sat on the English throne, a Goodman and his Dame set 
out to find anew home. The very first night they stopped to 
rest beneath a giant oak, growing in an island of green in the 
very center of the King’s highway. Its spreading branches 
shaded the dusty road on either side. “Dame,” said the Good- 
man, we have found our home!” And areal home it became, 
for in that tree the Goodman built a house. Its roof was of 
thatch and slanted sharply. Firm and secure it was, with two 
doors, a mat for the black cat, Madame Pepper, and a special 
movable stairway for Mustard. What a queer moving in they 
had! Up the rope ladder went the Goodman and his Dame, 
up went all their pots and pans and woolen comforts, up went 
Madame Pepper, scratching and spitting as usual. Last of all, 
up his own stairway, went Mustard. | 


Part Two 


THe pays went swiftly by. Soon the leaves of the great tree 
turned to copper color and leather brown. The wind swept 
through its branches. The squirrels were busy getting their 
winter supply of nuts. One morning the Dame got up early. 
She had been too cold to sleep. Across the fields lay a thin 
blanket of silver. Frost had come in the night. Madame 
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Pepper was much disturbed. Where was the fire by which 
she used to warm herself at home? In disgust she climbed 
into the chest where the woolen comforts were kept, curled 
herself into an angry ball, and sulked there all day. 

Mustard found himself stiff with cold; he stretched out 
each foot and shook it. He felt numb and as if made of 
wood. But after he had limped down his stairway and gone 
out into the fields he felt better. The air was so clear and 
bright it quite went to his head. He chased four rabbits, two 
squirrels, three field mice and almost caught a meadow mole— 
all in half an hour. By that time he was quite warm. 

The Goodwife built a roaring fire in the fine brick oven 
the Goodman had built at the foot of the tree. Soon break- 
fast was ready. But the Goodman and his Dame did not 
eat it in their little house as usual. They almost sat on the 
oven to keep themselves warm. 

Soon the Goodman with his cart and Mustard were off 
down the road. The Dame got her spindle and huddled close 
to the stove. She was not happy. How were they ever to 
keep warm in the tree house? When winter would be here, 
how would they ever be able to live? The Dame shivered. 
She wondered if they would ever see another spring. 

About noon, along down the road came the Goodman. She 
looked and looked. Whatever did he have upon his cart? It 
was very large and round. When he came near, she saw that 
it was a very old, very large, copper kettle black with soot. 

“Whatever are you going to do with that old kettle?” 
asked the Dame. “It is full of little holes!” 

“Tt will be just as good for our needs.” 


“Whoever heard of using a kettle full of holes? Everything 
will leak.” 
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“Not what I shall put in it! See now if you can make it 


shine.” 


The Dame rubbed and rubbed and rubbed. It was very 
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hard work, but she was soon quite warm. The Goodman 
sawed a hole in the wall that divided the tree house in two. 
The hole was near the back and just the size of the kettle. 
With a few bricks he had left, he built a hearth. Then off he 
went down the road and left the Dame polishing the kettle 
and wondering and wondering. It was almost evening before 
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he came back. This time he had six large bags on his cart. 
He put all but one in the woodshed. 

The kettle is fine and bright,” said the Goodman. 

“There is a spot here and there,” said the Dame, “no matter 
how much I rub!” 

“Tt will do well enough,” said the Goodman. 

He put the kettle on his back and struggled up the rope 
ladder. He looked like a great snail with its house on its back 
moving slowly, slowly. Finally he reached the top. He 
rolled the kettle on the floor until he could place it upon the 
little brick hearth. In it he kindled a little fire with dry leaves 
and sticks. From one of the bags he had brought, he took 
several handfuls of charcoal and put them in the kettle. Soon 
they glowed red. A welcome warmth filled the room. 

Madame Pepper came out of the blanket chest and lay 
close to the warm hearth. Mustard lay on the other side. He 
blinked his eyes for happiness. The Goodman and his wife 
supped their broth and toasted their toes. 

“I got the kettle from a tinker,” said the Goodman. “I 
mended his cart for him.” 

“Tis a fine carpenter you are,” said the Dame. 

“In the forest is a charcoal burner. He is black with dust, 
as black as Madame Pepper. Many days now I have tended 
his fires for him while he was off in the forest cutting wood. 
He gave me all these bags. I can earn more.” 

“Tis a fine worker you are,” said the Dame, “and as quick 
as Jack Frost.” 

Late one November night, the Goodwife lay tossing on her 
pillow. She could not sleep. She kept thinking over and 
over again: “Now, we have a fine, warm house, but we do not 
own the land. What if some one should come and take it 
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away from us?” At last, she got up out of her nest of warm 
blankets and lit a candle. She hoped its little light in the great 
dark would comfort her. Soon afterwards she heard the 
sound of a lone horseman galloping down the King’s highway. 
Behind him came others riding hard. The lone horseman 
stopped suddenly beneath the great oak tree. In a loud whis- 
per he called out— 

“Help, help in the name of the King!” 

The Goodwife peered through the branches and saw a tall 
lad with white face standing beside a great horse at the foot 
of the tree. 


“Quick, help!” he called again. ‘“‘Help in the name of the 
King.” 

The Goodwife let down the ladder. The lad slapped the 
great horse on the flanks and sent it pounding down the road. 
In a wink he was up the ladder and had pulled it in after him. 
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He looked in surprise at the Dame, at the house. Then he 
made a sign for silence and blew out the candle. 

The other horsemen soon rode beneath the tree and passed 
on. The Dame and the youth breathed more easily. But 
again they were back and talking in loud angry voices. 

“The horse had no rider!” 

“Did you catch it?” 

“It turned into a thicket; ’twas dark asa pocket. I’d have 
broken my neck.” 

“Clown, to let so good a beast go!” 

“The rider must be about here. Search for him, lads.” 

““Aye, Captain,” said several voices. They beat about the 
fields, looked here and there with lanterns. One stumbled and 
fell roaring into a muddy ditch. 

“He must have flown away on a witch’s broomstick.” 

“There is something wonderful strange about this.” 

“**Tis open country, he could not have got away so soon. 
We were right upon him.” 

““Murder, help, murder! ”Tis the Black One himself.” One 
of the hunters came howling across the fields. “The Black 
One’s eyes showed green fire. See he left his mark upon me.” 
By the light of a lantern the frightened man showed his com- 
panions long, red scratches on his hands. “’Tis enough, 
enough!” With that the man mounted his horse and was off. 
Madame Pepper had been disturbed while hunting. She felt 
that she had got even with her enemy by means of her claws. 
She climbed back into the oak tree house, content. The Dame 
and the lad were listening, not daring to make a sound. . 

At last his snoring ceased and the Goodman heard the clatter 
beneath him. He lighted his candle and put his night-capped 
head through the door. One of the searchers saw the light 
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of the candle shining through the branches of the oak tree. 
“The saints have mercy,” he cried. “The trees are a-fire.” 

**Tis Will-o’-the-Wisp,” called another, “come to lead us 
to our deaths!” 

Just then Mustard broke away from the Goodman who was 
holding him by the nose to keep him quiet. He barked and 
barked, louder and louder. Mustard felt that the safety of 
all depended upon him. He barked as he had never barked 
before. He growled until the house shook. 

“Black magic,” cried the men. “The Old One barks at us 
with the voice of a dog!” 

“Who ever heard of dogs in trees? Help, help!” 

The Captain was the first to run for his horse. He was in 
such a hurry to mount that he got tangled in the harness and 
fell on his face across the horse’s back. The frightened animal 
started off at a gallop. The Captain bounced up and down 
like a bag of meal. He howled and roared, but this only made 
his horse go the faster. His men lost no time in following 
him. The sound of their horses’ hoofs grew dim. All was 
quiet. 

Mustard wagged his tail. He felt he and he alone had 
driven the enemy away. Madame Pepper stretched out her 
paws until her sharp claws showed clearly, every one. How 
stupid dogs were! In disgust she spit at Mustard. Then, 
switching her tail with pride, she walked over to the blanket 
chest. She settled herself upon it and blinked her green eyes. 

The next morning early while the sun still looked red-eyed 
and sleepy, the Dame called her household to breakfast. It 
was spread on a low stump which served for a table. Planed 
smooth and waxed, it made a very fine one. The lad, whose 
name was Jock, was very hungry. He had ridden hard with 
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little food for many hours the day before. Mustard was 


always hungry. He worked noisily at a big soup bone which 
he had dragged into a corner. Madame Pepper lapped her 
milk daintily as though food was really nothing to her. Soon, 
however, the milk was gone. The Dame and the Goodman 
were so eager to hear the lad’s story that they could hardly 
eat at all. 

“You say, Jock, the robbers had followed you for many 
miles?” asked the Dame. 

“Aye,” answered Jock, “and if you had not been so quick, 
they would have taken me prisoner.” 

“You carried a message for the King?” said the Goodman. 

“That I did, and had the thieves caught me, they would 
have taken the message and sold it for a high price to the 
King’s enemies, to those who wish to do him harm.” 

“And you?” asked the Dame. 

“Perhaps they would have hanged me to the limb of a high 
tree.” Jock shivered though he sat near the brass kettle filled 
with warm, bright coals. 
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“The King, I suppose,” questioned the Goodman, “‘the King 
is a fine young man.” 

““Nay, the King is but a poor sickly lad. He is only eight 
years old, you well know. He has no time for play or any lads 
about him to play with. He has only grave, gray-bearded 
men. All day long he has to listen to them read long words 
from great state papers. He is not happy, for all that he is 
sole lord of England.” 


“Poor lad,” sighed the Dame, “tand him without father or 
mother.” 

**Tis not right that they should make an old man of him 
before his time,” nodded the Goodman. . 

“He never smiles,” said Jock, “and when he cannot have 
his will at once, he cries and howls.” 

“He should be punished well,” the Dame shook her head 
wisely. 

“Aye,” answered Jock, “but who can paddle a King? He 
has often been heard to say he would give his throne and all 
the crown jewels, if only he could make mud pies with beggar 
boys, and none to say him nay.” 

“T have always said,” the Goodman smiled, “that a poor 
man’s hard pillow is softer than a king’s silken one. The 
King’s pillow is stuffed with cares.” 

Just then they heard the sound of horse’s hoofs and a jingle 
of harness. Jock rushed to the door. “That’s my horse, 
Trotter. I can tell, he has a loose shoe.” Jock was down the 
ladder in an instant. He tied his horse and was back in the 
tree house, grinning broadly. “Trotter always takes care of 
himself. He has straw on his harness and his sides are bulging. 
He has helped himself to some neighbor’s haystack.” 

“Now I must be on my way,” said Jock, “and I thank you 
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kindly. Word of your good deed will come to the King’s 
ears. He will send you a gift.” 

“A gift from the King?” asked the Dame in surprise. 

““Aye, say what it shall be.” 

“Can you tell me,” asked the Dame, “‘to what man this great 
tree belongs? I have oft feared the owner would come and 
drive us out into the cold. I cannot sleep for thinking of it.” 
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Jock looked out of the window. “To be sure,” he said, “‘the 
oak tree stands in the middle of the road.” 

““And the road?” asked the Dame. 

“Why,” answered Jock, “the road is the King’s highway,” 

“Then,” said the Goodman, “the oak tree and the oak tree 
house belong to the little King. The King is our landlord!” 

“That he is,” said Jock. 

“And do you think the lad would perchance let us stay 
here?” 

“How would the King bother with folk like us?” asked 
the Goodman. 

“My master,” said Jock, “is a great Duke. He will speak 
to the King of this. When I pass this way again, I will bring 
you word.” 

“You are a good lad, Jock.” The Dame gave him a loaf of 
fresh-baked bread and sent him on his way. The Goodman 
went with him to the blacksmith’s to have Trotter’s shoe fixed. 
Mustard walked proudly beside Trotter’s long legs. He was 
in fine company. 

Madame Pepper stayed at home. What were King’s mes- 
sengers to her? She knew what she knew. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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THE CHERRY TREE 


By IsaBEL DEVINE Moore 


Illustrated by Helen Finger 


T He CHERRY TREE in the old garden was heavy with clusters 
of glossy fruit, and most of the garden friends were busy pick- 
ing and pecking the juicy, red cherries. 

“I wish cherries grew without stones,” said Sixpence, the 
blackbird. ‘‘They would be so much easier to eat.” 

“The stone is the best part,” responded Midge, the chip- 
munk. “Don’t you think so, Vayurka?” 

“Yes, I like that sweet, nutty flavor,” agreed Vayurka, the 
gray squirrel. “I believe I will just skip over with one for 
Pudgymudgins. I do not like to have her miss this treat.” 
Stuffing a luscious cherry in his cheek, he skipped nimbly away 
to Pudgymudgins, the little cherub on the old fountain. 

“T might have thought of that myself,” said Sixpence. ‘She 
must get very hot down there in the sun. I certainly enjoy 
the cool shade of this tree.” 

“What is Vayurka doing now?” Midge interrupted, look- 
ing over toward the fountain. 

He might well ask. The gray squirrel was jumping first 
this way and then that, each time turning back to Pudgy- 
mudgins and chattering excitedly. 

“Let us fly over and see what it is all about,” said Sixpence. 
He flew off, full of curiosity, while Midge followed on foot. 
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“Do tell us the news!” said Sixpence, as he approached. 

“Vayurka was just speaking of the heat,” Pudgymudgins 
explained. “He suggested that if I had a cherry tree here 
beside the fountain, I would be in the shade, and all the garden 
friends could visit with me while they were eating and chatting 
together. He is going to plant this cherry stone, and, when 
it grows, it will furnish both shade and cherries for us all.” 

““A good idea,” said Sixpence, wisely. 

““We were just selecting the best spot for our tree,” Pudgy- 
mudgins continued. 

“Right here at the edge of the fountain!” said Vayurka, 
jumping down. 

“No, no!” said Midge, who had now joined the group. 
“If it grows to any size, it will push the fountain over. I 
should plant it here at the side. Then Pudgymudgins will 
be in the shade.” 

Sixpence tipped his head and walked solemnly over to in- 
spect the place. ‘There is truth in what he says, Vayurka,” 
he agreed. “You should not plant it too close. I remember 
once seeing a little oak tree push a stone to one side. Why not 
plant it where Midge suggests?” 

“Nonsense!” said Vayurka. ‘“Pudgymudgins would be in 
the sun in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. The 
other side would be much better.” 

“Hah!” scoffed Sixpence. “You can not plant it in that 
hard, stony path. It would not grow, if you could.” 

“Here comes Pimento!” interrupted Pudgymudgins. “Let 
us ask him!” 

Pimento, the cardinal, raised his red crest, and addressed 
Pudgymudgins with dignity, “Did you wish to see me?” 

“T always like to see you,” said Pudgymudgins, with a smile, 
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“but Vayurka especially wished to ask your advice. He is 
going to plant a cherry stone here so that a tree will grow and 
furnish shade and cherries for us. Where would you plant it?” 
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Pimento considered a moment. 


‘That should be for Pudgymudgins to decide,” he said, “but 
since you have asked me, I will tell you what I think. The 
tree may shelter Pudgymudgins from the sun, but it will also 
keep the raindrops from falling in the old fountain, and we 
will have no place to drink and bathe after a shower, as we 
have now.” 

“That is true!” exclaimed Pudgymudgins. “I wonder we 
did not think of that! Thank you so much, Pimento, for your 
advice. I thank you too, Vayurka, for thinking of my com- 
fort,” she said, turning to the gray squirrel, “but even if it is 
warm in the sun, I would rather have you all come to drink 
and bathe than have shade. Do we all agree that it is better 
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not to have the tree?” 

*T do!” said Midge, the chipmunk. 

“And I!” said Sixpence, the blackbird. 

“And I! Iam especially glad you decided that way,” said 
Vayurka, looking as foolish as a squirrel could, “for while you 
were talking, I absentmindedly ate the cherry stone.” 

“Hah!” croaked Sixpence, scornfully, flying back to the 
old cherry tree by the gate. 

“What a pity!” said Midge, preparing to follow him. 

Pimento, whistling “No cherries, no cherries,” flew back to 
his russet-feathered friend in the evergreen tree. 

Only Vayurka remained. 

‘Are you very much disappointed?” asked he. 

“No, indeed, Vayurka,” said Pudgymudgins. “I have 
neither fur nor feathers, and I might be chilly in the shade. 
After all, it is better to leave the old garden as it is.” 
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Drawing by Grace Paull for CHILDREN OF THE HANDCRAFTS 


AUTHORS YOU WOULD LIKE TO MEET 


Louisa ALcott was so beloved by her readers that visitors 
often came knocking on her shabby front door in Concord, 
eager to look at the author of LrrrLE WoMEN and Jo’s Boys, 
to talk to her, to get her autograph. 

It is the same today. Eagerly we watch for new stories by 
our favorite authors. And eagerly we look for news of their 
hobbies, their travels, and especially how they became writers. 

Would you like to meet Alexander Key, author of “Caro- 
liny Trail”? He is a dark-haired young man of thirty-one, 
with a woodsman’s build. As a boy, Alexander’s ambitions 
were all in the direction of drawing and painting. Illustrat- 
ing jobs were hard to get, as they often are for the young and 
inexperienced, so he decided to try his hand at writing. And 
because he liked best to draw pictures of pioneers, Indians and 
the outdoors, Alexander Key wrote LisertTy orn DEATH 
(Harpers. $2.00) about “Swamp Fox” Marion and his Tat- 
tered Brigade. Alexander Key says, “I don’t know which of 
the two I like best now, but my drawing has become sec- 
ondary to my writing. Outside of these interests, my hobbies 
are archery and fishing.” 

Another author you would like to meet is May Justus. If 
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you know Honey JANE (Doubleday. $2.00), you really 
know May Justus herself, for she grew up in the mountains, 
wore two braids down her back, just like Honey Jane, and 
lived in a log house like Granny McCreary’s. Today, May 
Justus teaches school on a mountain top in Tennessee. 

Now, perhaps you would like to know something about 
an author whose chief business in life has been training dogs. 
Several summers ago, I met Arthur Walden in the White 
Mountains, where he was training Huskies for Admiral Byrd. 
He has many fascinating tales to tell, not only about dogs, but 
about camels and ponies and canal boats, in HARNESS AND 
Pack (American Book Co. $.64). 

Speaking of dogs, I wish you could meet Jack O’Brien, au- 
thor of “A Dog Named Spike” and By Doc SLED wirH 
Byrp (Thomas S. Rockwell .$2.00). He was a surveyor first 
of all. He helped build the vehicular tunnel under the Hud- 
son River, and now he is off to Canada to spend a year in the 
back country. 

There are many more authors you would like to meet, 
though not all of them began as artists, school-teachers, sur- 
veyors, or dog-freighters. These four all wrote about ad- 
venturous living in our own country. Here are others who 
have written favorite American stories. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth: THE GoLDEN HorsEsHOE 
Carol Ryrie Brink: CapprE WoopLawn (Newbery Prize, 

1936) 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey: CHmLDREN OF THE HANDCRAFTS 
Mabel Leigh Hunt: THE Boy WHo Hap No BrrHpay 
Glen Rounds: Ox’ PauL, THE MicHty LoGcER 

In the Junior Book oF AUTHORS, you can find out for 

yourself how these people became writers. 
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THE CROCODILE 


Oh, there was once a very merry crocodile, 
He was known all over the world for his smile, 


With a very ugly grin he took all the people in, 
Oh, 


this 
funny 
ugly 
smiling 
crocodile. 


—LORRAINE 


THE OPOSSUM 


The opossum (usually called “‘possum”, for short) wanders 
out at night. He eats different things, like wild fruits, 
chicken, and other things he may find. During the day, pos- 
sums hide in hollow trees or logs and even holes. At night 
they wander out and find food to eat. Colored folks like to 
eat possum meat. They will go out with two curs, a hatchet, 
and a bag. If the possum climbs a tree, the colored folks 
will chop it down if the tree is not too big. After they have 
cut down the tree, they will catch the possum and put it in 
the bag. They like to bring the possum back alive so they can 
fatten it, if necessary. Then after Mr. Possum is nice and fat 
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they will eat him. When colored folks go possum hunting, 
they go out at night." The baby possums stay in the pouch the 
first few weeks. Then they curl their tails around their 
mothers and ride safely on her back. The possum plays dead 
when something frightens it. 





Nu. and MC. 


IT’S A FACT! 


The biggest grape-vine in the world is growing today in 
Santa Barbara County, California. It’s in the shape of a big 
tree. Its trunk has a circumference of eight feet, and its 
branches cover half an acre. It yields 10 tons of grapes. It 
is not a clinging vine. Tony 


Answers to Newfoundland riddles: 1. A stove. 2. A table. 
3. The spokes of a wheel. 4. A bald head. 


OUR OWN invites boys and girls to contribute to these pages. Original 
stories, poems, drawings and interesting facts about nature and science are 
welcome. Write us about your hobbies, too, the books you like, and the 
games you play. The best contributions will be printed each month, signed 
with the first name of the contributor. 
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OUR LITTLE FRIENDS OF THE ARABIAN DESERT 
By FRANCES CARPENTER 


WHEN you read this book you will imagine that you are on a visit to 
Adi and Hambda, an Arabian boy and girl whose father is a powerful 
Sheik. Lots of interesting things happen—like riding on long journeys 
perched high on the back of a camel, sleeping in tents, and driving off a 
band of robbers! The following books by the same author are just as fas- 
cinating and all three of them have pictures in color. Each is 72 cents 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS OF ESKIMO LAND 
OUR LITTLE FRIENDS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


WI SAPA (BLACK MOON) 
By LYLA HOFFINE 


W1 Sapa, a Sioux Indian boy who 
lived a long time ago, had a hard 
struggle to get to shore in this “bull 
boat”; in fact, he had several nar- 
row escapes in his exciting life. 
Real Indian chiefs told the author 
many of the things she put into this book, which is so interestingly written 
that it leads you eagerly on from page to page. Illustrated, 72 cents 





SI, SI, ROSITA 
By MARY RUSSELL 


RosiTa, who lives in Mexico, is 
such a lovable little girl that her father 
usually says, ‘Si, Si” (which means 
“Yes, Yes’), to whatever she asks. 
The story of the jolly times she and 

; her brother, Carlos, have is very en- 
tertaining. The picture shows the way they dress. Illustrated, 60 cents 
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LIBERTY OR DEATH by Alezander Key 


We couldn't resist using this drawing which Mr. Key made for his 
own book, even though it doesn’t give us space to tell you how ex- 
citing is his story of two boys who joined the Tattered Brigade and 
fought for liberty. It’s full of more drawings like this one, too. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 





Once upon a time there was a penguin village on the shores of the Ant- 
arctic Ocean. There lived Willy Nilly, who wanted to be different from 
all the other penguins. 


At first it was great fun—but once it almost cost him his life, and so he 
decided not to be different after all. 
A delightful picture storybook, full of humor and lively action. Forty 


pages of pictures in three colors. 
WILLY 
6 NILLY 


By 
Marjorie Flack 
$1.00 


THE MAcMILLAN CoMPANY 


By Ruth Bryan Owen (“°""un:") 


American Minister to Denmark 


DENMARK CARAVAN 


Join in the rollicking adventures of this motor caravan party 
of real American children as they visit old Danish castles 
and quaint towns and countryside in company with this 
famous author. With many pictures by Hedvig Collin, distin- 

guished Danish artist. For ages 


from 10 up. Dopp MEab. $2.00. —_.& 0) 
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for young artists 
writers and 
craftsmen | 


Books and boxes of things to do 
each with a surprise GIFT. 








1. My Painting Book 
2. The Jolly Journey Book 
3. My First Drawing Book | 
4. Fun with Pinwheels 
5. My Picture Pasting Set 


These and others +: Fifty cents each 
At your favorite book or department store, or send to 


BROWNIE’S BLOCKPRINTS, INC., 235 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Would you like to make your own Xmas Cards? 
Start Early! Write now! Learn how! 














STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Ge 
gs 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. /\ 


Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. isd 
i 
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“T never see a map but I’m 
away, 


On all the errands that I 
long to do, 


Up all the rivers that are 
painted blue, 


And all the ranges that 
are painted gray.” 





Decorative 


PICTURE MAPS 


for those who would through books sail with 
the adventurers, seek liberty with the colonizers, 
follow the outbound trails of storyland and his- 
tory across seas and continents, find upon the map 
places famous and timeless in enduring story— 


for those who would like a beautiful, colorful, 
entrancing wall picture for bedroom, play house 
or library— 


for those who Jove maps 
we offer— 


THE MAP OF AMERICA’S MAKING 
THE BOOKLOVERS MAP OF AMERICA 
THE MAP OF GREAT ADVENTURES 


Each about 22 x 28 inches 
Each full colors—Each $2.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 West 45th Street, New York 





